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fore, for all their brilliance of execution and consum-
mate craftsmanship, their source of creation died and
their art, though technically always perfect, relapsed
into the ineffectual.

The first great exponents of Flemish painting, the
brothers van Eyck, possessed an accuracy of vision
which has never been excelled and even in their earliest
efforts they seem never to have been hampered by the
problems which for so long baffled the Italians. The
birth of two such great painters into one family was in-
deed miraculous, but the mystery of their spontaneous
technical perfection has a more logical foundation. The
tradition of Flemish painting was such as to encourage
a delicacy of handling and accuracy of vision, and inas-
much as the painting in Italy arose from the decoration
of large wall spaces in mosaic or fresco, so did that of
Flanders arise from the painting of miniatures in
religious books.

The van Eyck brothers are popularly credited with the
invention of oil painting, but such a medium was not
unknown in Northern Europe before their time. Oil
painting is mentioned in an artistic treatise by the monk
Theophilus who lived in the late twelfth or early
thirteenth centuries, and we have further documentary
evidence that the medium of oil was known at an early
date. The van Eycks, however, perfected the medium
and brought it into common use.

Of the elder van Eyck, Hubert, we have no repre-
sentation in the National Gallery. Examples of his art
are of the utmost rarity, and one of his most precious
works, The Hours of Turin, was burnt in a fire at Turin
in 1903. It is, indeed, only at Richmond (in the Cook
Collection) and at Ghent (The Adoration of the Lamb)
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